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The Following Comparative Statistics will Convey 
Some Idea as to the Extent of the Present Use of 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing in All Schools Offering Courses 
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COMING 


We desire to call special attention to the following articles which are to appear in coming 


numbers of ““The Balance Sheet.” 
Brother V. Andrew of De La Salle College, Manila, P. I., will tell us how he teaches 


bookkeeping to mixed classes of students in which are represented the following nationalities: 


Americans, Filipinos, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Frenchmen and Chinese. - 


H. S. Miller, head of the Commercial Department of the Wichita, Kans., High School, 
will write about “The Demand for Commercial Education and How to Meet It.” He will 
outline a three-year bookkeeping course, a three-year secretarial course, a four-year general 


commercial course, anda four-year commercial teachers’ training course. 


George Ewald, Publicity Manager of the Fidelity and Columbia Trust Co., and Vice- 
President of the Board of Trades, Loysiville, Ky., will contribute an article on ““What Busi- 
ness Demands of our Schools.” 


Mrs. Aubrey Cossar, President of the Woman’s Club and City Treasurer of Louisville, 
Ky., will write about ““Women in Business.” She will tell us of the contributions woman has 


made to the business world and of what ‘business has done for woman. 


Prof. A. P. R. Drucker of Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo., has furnished for 
publication a copy of an address which he recently delivered before the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association on the subject ““Teaching Bookkeeping by the Historical Method.” 


Paul H. Beck, Certified Public Accountant and a teacher in the Commercial Department 
of the Austin High School, Chicago, IIl., recently addressed the Chicago bookkeeping teachers 
at a high school conference and has furnished us with a copy of his address for publication, 
His subject is “Some Problems in Teaching Bookkeeping.” 


E. G. Wiese of the Behnke-Walker Business College, Portland, Ore., will explain ““The 
Kinaesthetic Method of Learning Typing,’’ a method originated in the Psychological Labora- 
tory of Stanford University. This is an article that will be of special interest to typewriting 
teachers in all classes of schools. Last year students in Mr. Wiese’s classes won six typewriters 
within a period of six months. A girl fifteen years of age, wrote 55 words per minute net and 
won a gold medal within three months and ten days after entering school. Later she won a 
75-word-per-minute gold medal. 
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COMMERCIAL WORK IN THE 
LOS ANGELES CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 


by 
F. J. ARMSTRONG* 


Aim The aim of the Commercial Work as 
; taught in the Los Angeles City High 
Schools is two-fold—in the Senior High 
Schools the work is intended to prepare the 
students for direct participation in the 
business life of the community after gradu- 
ation, through technical and practical train- 
ing in the various branches of commercial 
activity, while in the Junior High Schools 
the main desire is to give .the students a 
knowledge of what business life comprises, 
with the secondary aim of so whetting their 
thirst for further training that they may be 
persuaded to remain in school for longer 
and more professional study. Considera- 
tion to the numerous group who cannot or 
do not finish either course is given by so 
planning all courses that the purely business 
work and the informational study of business 
conditions are kept parallel in the earlier 
part of each course, leaving to the later 
school years the more strictly educational 
and cultural types of study. The Evening 
High Schools also, through their well defined 
and broadly planned short unit courses in 
technical business subjects, aid materially in 
completing these students’ education and 
increasing their efficiency. Thus each type 
of pupil is prepared with bread-winning 
power in accordance with his age and capa- 
bilities so that in case he leaves school before 
graduation he will be equipped with ability 
adaptable to immediate practical use. 


Branches The three great money-earning 
types of work offered in these 
courses are, in the order of their numerical 
importance, SECRETARIAL WORK, AC- 
COUNTING AND MERCHANDISING. 
The strictly ‘professional work is given, of 
course, in the Senior High Schools, but enough 
of each is premitted in the Junior High 
Schools so that a student uncertain of his 
bent may receive enough first-hand informa- 
tion to enable him to direct his choice 
wisely for advanced study or may be equipped 
with vocational ability to the extent that 
his age and likelihood of employment will 
admit. In the senior high schools supple- 
mentary training in such commercial sub- 
jects as Arithmetic, Penmanship, Law, 
Geography, Occupations and Business Ad- 
ministration are given, in addition to the 
regular required academic work amounting 
to about seven units of the sixteen required 
for graduation. In two of the larger high 
schools Machine Calculation and Book- 
keeping are offered as parallel professional 
courses ranking in time and credit with the 
three general types mentioned above. 


*Head of Department of Commerce, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 


from a report made by Mr. 
work being done in the Los Angeles City Schools. 


‘school classes. 


Methods of In all cases the work in each 
Teaching type begins with regular class 

instruction in the particular 
subject taken. In Stenography (Secretarial 
Work) and Accounting this occupies the 
first two years of the subject. These two 
years are followed in the Senior High Schools 
—by, one year or more of actual business 
work either in down-town establishments— 
as in the case of Merchandising—or in the 
Accounting work of the Student Body Or- 
ganizations, where the Accounting students 
of the larger high schools handle and record 
almost $100,000 per year received and dis- 
bursed by the Student Body’s Financial 
representatives; or, in the case of Secretarial 
students, by acting as secretaries to the busy 
school officials or by conducting a bona fide 
public stenography office, performing the 
varied clerical and secretarial tasks the 
Administration of a large institution inev- 
itably demands. In the larger high schools 
the Accounting students receive an addi- 
tional rene of Advanced Accounting Thegry 
after the completion of the practical work, 
equivalent to Sophomore or Second Year 
Accounting in a University. 

The Merchandising students begin their 

ractical down-town work in their third 

igh school year, working five half-days or 
single full days per week in stores while 
studying Merchandising Theory in regular 
The courses in Occupations 
and Business Training and Administration 
are directly preparatory to this type of 
work, and by giving these students particu- 
larly an early insight into the workings of 
business processes and methods, conduce 
directly’ to their rapid advancement in 
practical merchandising. 

This work is socialized in so far as possible 
by the organization of the students by their 
own initiative into clubs formed partly for 
social purposes and partly for outside study 
of their particular specialty. Thus Law 
Clubs, Accounting Associations, Secretarial 
Associations, Advertising Clubs, etc., abound 
in all the senior high schools. The Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the various high schools are 
further organized into a City Advertising 
Association which has regular evening pro- 
grams addressed by the leading advertising 
and merchandising experts of the city. 

From the above it will be seen that pro- 
fessional commercial training in the senior 
high schools is given in eminently practical 
ways, with provision made for actual work 
under careful supervision in each special 
line. The administrative features of school 


The article is taken 


Armstrong to the Supervisor of Vocational Education concerning the commercial 
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organization are made to contribute directly 
to this, and serve an educational as well as 
an economic end, in that almost all the 
secretarial work done for the numerous 
school officials is the work of secretarial 
students, and all moneys received by stu- 
dent body activities must pass through the 
hands and records of the accounting students. 
Courses of In the actual courses of study 
Study the different high schools vary 

greatly, according to their lo- 
cation, aim of organization, size, equipment, 
etc., but in the main the general scheme 
contemplates a first year of elementary 
work in Arithmetic and Penmanship, at 
least, together with English and some form 
of Science or, perhaps, Bookkeeping. At 
the beginning of their second high school 
year students choose their major subject. 
in commerce, which may be either Account- 
ing, Secretarial Work or Merchandising, 
and which they must carry through the re- 
maining high school years. In case Merchan- 
dising is chosen an elective subject-—usually 
Typewriting—is taken to fill out the course 
until the third year when the Store Practice 
and Salesmanship begin. 

During the first two years of the high 
school course such related subjects as Law, 
Occupations, Business Training and Admin- 
istration and, in some schools, History of 
Commerce are undertaken, in addition to 
one academic subject, such as _ English, 


though in some schools even this is given 
the commercial slant and appears as Business 
English. During the last two years the com- 
mercial major subject mentioned above is 


frequently the only commercial subject 
pursued, though such related work as Eco- 
nomic Geography, Civics and for prospective 
college students Mathematics appear in the 
courses at this time. It is during these two 
years that the students receive the practical 
part of their training, which may involve 
election to some student office requiring 
financial, clerical or stenographic ability, in 
addition to or separate from the actual office 
work mentioned previously. 

Graduating students from most commercial 
courses will have spent about half their 
entire high school time in commercial work, 
the remaining half being spent in the domain 
of English, History, Science, Mathematics, 
Shop Work or Agriculture. Frequently 
students of other courses elect one or more 
commercial subjects, and as almost every 
person is in daily contact with some form 
of business, these students’ participation in 
the work is actively encouraged. Such 
subjects as Occupations and Business Train- 
ing and Administration, compulsory to 
commercial students, are open to all high 
school students, and in most schools are 
required in all vocational courses irrespective 
of the kind of money-earning power such 
students are acquiring. 

In the Junior High Schools such subjects 
as Bookkeeping, Stenography and Type- 
writing, etc.—sometimes both—are open to 


5 


students as early as the eighth grade, while 
Penmanship and Commercial Arithmetic are 
required of all commercial students in the 
ninth year. The Evening High Schools 
offer short unit courses in most technical 
branches offered in the day schools, and as 
the evening and day standards are the same, 
students failing to finish their courses in 
day school on account of the need of employ- 
ment may complete their work in Evening 
School, graduating from these schools with 
the same privileges and honors as the day 


. school students. 


Numerical 
Proportion of 
Commercial 
Work 


The commercial students in 
the Los Angeles high schools 
constitute by far the largest 
single group in these insti- 
tutions, the proportion in 
some of our large senior high schools running 
as high as forty per cent. In scarcely any 
of the schools is it less than twenty per cent, 
while in some schools where the commercial 
work is entirely elective the necessary com- 
mercial faculty is as large as that of the 
English Department whose work is required 
for three years of all students in school. 
Though the per cent. of commercial students 
remaining for graduation is frequently not 
more than half the proportion enrolled, this 
is in itself a compliment rather than a dis- 
paragement of commercial training. The 
loss to the schools through employment of 
their students furnishes indisputable evi- 
dence that their early training has rendered 
them so capable of performing business 
service that the lure of the store or the 
office with its present income and promise 
of future advancement is more potent than 
the happy though restricted atmosphere of 
the school. 


School Although the various high 
Specialties schools have much in common 

in their commercial work, yet 
withal they differ so much in their aims that 
a great variety of special features result. 
Thus Manual Arts and Polytechnic High 
Schools emphasize particularly special speed 
courses for adults and high school graduates, 
permitting students of mature years or defi- 
nite aims to complete the entire Accounting 
or Secretarial Course in five months of con- 
tinuous daily work. In Manual Arts also 
are courses permitting advanced students 
to complete special subjects in half the reg-' 
ular time, while taking two or three other 
high school subjects. The above schools 
are unique as well in offering complete 
professional courses of Machine Calculation 
and Machine Bookkeeping, though a few 
other schools offer some machine training 
as part of their practical office work. Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln High Schools, being mainly 
vocational schools, offer intensive work, 
secretarial and accounting, to younger 
students in the earlier high school years. 
In the Los Angeles High School commercial 
work is mainly complementary to or alter- 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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THE SECONDARY SCHOOL COMMERCIAL COURSE 


by 


E. D. KIZER 


URING the past fifty years the increase 
D of the business community .in the 

United States has been at a greater 
average of advance than in other industrial 
democracies. The reasons are not so far to 
seek. We had a large area of unoccupied 
territory to conquer and to establish in civili- 


zation and industrial and commercial activ- - 


ities, aside from agricultural pursuits. The 
means of transportation, the increase of fac- 
tories, and the growth of wholesale and retail 
houses can be traced back to this background 
of necessity. At the time the trend of the 
world westward brought us into the current of 
international affairs, and by a process of 
wars and extension of cred- 
it we have been thorough- 
ly launched into the prac- 
tical and whirling circle 
of international credit, 
foreign trade, and other 
elements of world busi- 
ness. The day of the home 
factory and the individual 
cobbler has passed, and the 
subdivisions of commercial 
activity are continually 
increasing. It is from 
these sources so _ briefly 
outlined that we find the 
growth of commercial 
courses. The demand for 
such instruction has been 
one of the interesting 
aftermaths of the evolu- 





young person the first step to a good posi- 
tion, and to later influence and wealth in 
the community. As far as the defense of 
these courses is concerned, it is not too 
much to say that the average of efficiency 
was as high in them as in any other depart- 
ment of secondary instruction, But the 
teacher and the student were both depart- 
mentalized to the fringe of academic tolerance. 
The next step in the development was 
caused by the realization, both by the 
business community and the educators of 
this country, that the most broad gauged 
preparation possible for life should include 
what was often termed “the more practical 
courses.”” The commer- 
cial courses were raised to 
the dignity of a four-year 
curriculum and given a 
place alongside the aca- 
demic course of study. It 
is idle to deny, however, 
that there is still a very 
definite question mark in 
the minds of many educa- 
tors, and also among the 
commercial teachers 
themselves, as to their 
“right to being’’ and also 
just to what extent they 
can claim the prestige of 
theory and ideal which 
are so strongly urged by 
the teachers of the more 

traditional type. 


tion of modern business, 
more especially vital to 


Someone has defined 
education and its aims as 
threefold: To prepare men 
to earn a living, to assume 
the duties of citizenship, 


E. D. Kizer is a native of California. 
He is a graduate of Gallagher-Marsh Busi- 
America because of her Fae yp 4 San “Hy one and of, ee: 

: 4s : niversity of Chicago. ¢ has also complete 
peculiar position in €CO- 4g course offered in the Gregg School, Chicago, 
nomics and world activi- ies He het sca South yes life. O p 
ties. ndiana an exas. t the present time he and to enjoy ife. ne o' 
ts instructor in the Forest Ave. High School. : 
Dallas, Texas. This article is taken from an Our early statesmen said 
address before the Commercial Section of that we have the right to 


Early Commercial 


Instruction 


It was once the custom of 
the high school to have a ‘‘commercial de- 


partment” where the more “simple’’ stu- 
dents were placed, and the dignified tradi- 
tional course of study was studied by the 
main student body, while the commercial 
students were given a year or two of prep- 
aration, then released upon the unsuspect- 
ing business public. Sometimes students in 
the academic department “‘took”’ some com- 
mercial work, but the weight of the influence 
was in favor of the four-year academic 
course, and the entrance of the graduate into 
college for the arts course. One should not, 
however, say that these courses of study did 
not have some splendid results. Often the stu- 
dent first learned to think accurately in the 
commercial department, and was inspired to 
undertake higher courses. Often the train- 
ing received was ample enough to give the 


the Texas State Teachers Association. 


live, to enjoy liberty, and 
to pursue happiness, 
which, if we translate into terms of reality in 
the Twentieth Century means that life is not 
reduced to terms of dollars and cents, but 
that we use the means obtained by our hands, 
our brains and our other talents to utilize life 
under ideals of enlightened selfishness. 

The educationalist who has a blind rever- 
ence for the traditions will hesitate to accept 
the theory of preparation for the modern 
usages of life suggested herein; but is it not 
true that the American people demand of the 
schools, works meet for repentance, or cur- 
rent returns for money derived from taxes 
and expended in education of the youth of the | 
land? And, is it not true, also, that the 
average man expects his son or daughter to 
have such special training as will fit him 
for what is called for in the “battle of life?’’ 
And, is it not the use of the world as a great 
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battleground for earning a living that we 
instinctively think of when this phase is 
recited? 

We suggest that secondary commercial 
preparation be made the center of the 
secondary courses of instruction, or to be 
even more a eo the heart of the course 
of study is, if scientifically examined, of a 
commercial character. With due respect to 
the claims of the traditionalists, namely, 
that the course of study of the high school 
student should be based upon mathematics, 
history, literature, and science, it seems that 
we have forgotten that the origin of all 
these depositories of knowledge are derived 
from life; common, everyday, workaday 
life; so it is the contention herein sustained 
that the preference belongs to commercial 
subjects, rather than to the usual academic 
courses, and other vocational courses. Con- 
cerning vocational courses, the minds of 
industry are recruited from many sources, 
but executives must be trained in the science 
of business. Occupational information in 
itself does not make a leader, he must be 
trained for power, and the commercial 
courses provide the basis for such develop- 
ment. Another important point is found in 
the decrease of percentages of students in 
proportion who 

(a) enter college, 

(b) complete the high school course, 

(c) partially complete the high school, or 

(d) merely ‘‘take a course in stenography.”’ 
Each one in these groups has a right to 
early and ample instruction for the battle 
of life. With this support, our next point 
can now be cited, i. e., 

Commercial Courses are the Heart of the 
High School Preparation for Life. 

It should be indicated here that our 
contention does not preclude proportional 
preparation in academic subjects. Rather 
the emphasis should be where it belongs. 
Even strictly traditional results can be ob- 
tained from the commercial courses. 

If the study of shorthand is begun in the 
freshmen year, and substituted for other 
subjects during the four years, it can be so 
taught that separate classes in 

(a) languages, 

(b) the mother tongue, and 

(c) history 
need not be provided. The student after a 
year’s study should be able to take notes 
in shorthand, and read textbooks prepared 
in shorthand. It is thus easily seen that 
instruction could be carried on with the 
shorthand vehicle without losing a single 
item of wortlr in the original requirements 
for that study. If we can read Hamlet in 
a shorthand class, and study business cor- 
respondence in advanced classes engaged in 
dictation, the method could as well be used 
in other departments of the school. 

Concerning languages, if a language 
teacher oe be also required to teach 
shorthand at the same time, the fundamental 


difficulties of teaching languages would be 
greatly assisted. It is hard for the American 
youth to pronounce his own tongue correctly, 
and more so that of any other nation. It 
is simply because of variations in sections 
of the country, and dialect propensities on 
the part of all of us. But shorthand is based 
upon phonetic principles. The words are 
written according to sound. If the student 
learns the principles of shorthand, and applies 
them in two languages, and reads his notes 
in two languages, he will in time become ~ 
pesttient not only in the foreign language, 

ut will have a wider vocabulary, a more 
accurate pronunciation, and at the same 
time be able to write the language correctl 
whether his notes are in English, Spanis 
or French. 


There is also the same benefit derived 
from the study of bookkeeping and other 
subjects of a strictly commercial nature. 
History can be told in the terms of the 
commissariat of any army, in the books of 
account which retail the rise and fall of 
prices in the Roman Empire, in the im- 
proved banking methods of succeeding 
generations from the early Italian bankers, 
as well as in the divisions of history into 
reigns of kings and emperors, and in waves 
of reform of the pelitiedl uiverton of society. 
Bookkeeping, though tied to the ‘counting 
room, is liable to soar to the heights where 
it calls for science to assist, for the algebraic 
formula, or chemistry solution, are often 
called forth when the Balance Sheet shows 
that there are sufficient funds to warrant 
further investigation. No, it is not too much 
to contend that the subjects which most 
readily respond to the call of the individual 
who must have bread are the less cultural 
and idealistic. 


University Relations 


It is a romance of modern education in 
general, but more in particular, when we 
study the remarkable increase of University 
Schools of Business, of Business Administra- 
tion, of Finance, and Industrial Engineering. 
One of the problems now being discussed 
throughout the country is how the high 
pre ta 4 can better prepare students for this 
new branch of the University field of learning. 
While one would like to discuss it more in 
detail, it seems to the writer that the more 
the university is given over to the actual 
articulation with grim facts of existence, the 
older professional schools will have to shrink 
while the schools for business increase, and 
the inevitable will occur. High Schools will 
have to prepare for these schools, and these 
schools will in time tend more and more’ to 
requiring essential business courses instead ~ 
of the usual sixteen credits, with four or 
eight commertial credits included from the 
high schools. 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
IN PROMOTING GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


by 


H. R. DAVIS* 


“Two Americans were touring through 
Spain last summer. The day was hot, the 
roads were dusty and the tourists were 
tired and thirsty. At last they came to a 
wayside Inn and stopped. The inn-keeper, 
who could speak no English, came to take 
their orders. They could speak no Spanish. 
For twenty or thirty minutes they tried 
vainly to make him understand that they 
desired a glass of milk apiece. Finally one 
of them hit upon the expedient of drawing 
a picture of a cow, which he did. The inn- 
keeper examined it carefully, studied it 
thoughtfully until a smile of glad compre- 
hension broke over his face. He nodded, 
gave every indication of understanding and 
hurried out. At the expiration of about 
thirty minutes he returned, bringing with 
him two tickets for a bull fight.” Take this 
story, apply it locally, think it over and you 
have the plight of the Immigrant who comes 
to this country and finds no opportunity of 
learning the language of America. I use 
this story to illustrate a point. 

Let me tell you another story; of the ex- 
perience of an Immigrant who came to this 
country some thirty-eight years ago. I 
know the true facts of the story, for I know 
the man quite well, and he himself told it 
to me. This man came from a part of 
Europe where there was no system of public 
education. As a result he had had no pre- 
vious schooling before comimg to America. 
He came here almost penniless, friendless 
and with no knowledge of our language or 
customs. He brought with him, however, a 
determination to live in America and to 
learn. His start in this land of ours was as 
a peddier. Finding it hard to progress in 
New York, he decided to work his way 
west until he could discover a _ territory 
which might appeal to him. Starting from 
New York with his pack on his back, he 
peddled his way through Philadelphia and 
thence to Pittsburgh, walking the entire dis- 
tance. Arriving in the Pittsburgh district, 
he discovered it to be the place for which he 
had been seeking, and so made up his mind 
to stay there. A route was selected which 
covered a territory of forty or fifty miles, 
and the job of making a living and establish- 
ing a home was started. It so happened 
that this peddler became accustomed to 
stop over night each trip with a certain 
farmer family living along the route. The 
daughter of this family taught the country 
school. She interested herself in this poor 
immigrant peddler and volunteered to teach 
him the language, customs and standards 
of this country. He has tofd me that on 


*Director, Americanization Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. * Taken from an address 


delivered before the Western Pennsylvania Educational 
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every trip, which was once every three or 
four weeks, she would sit up with him until 
two or three o’clock in the morning, while 
he pored over his lesson and learned to 
speak, read and write the language of his 
adopted land. The work of this country 
school teacher, God bless her, has lived 
after her for this man is now a prosperous 
merchant in Pittsburgh, and is a loyal, good 
citizen of the ‘United States. In addition, 
this man has educated his children to be 
Americans and, as a result, they have been 
able to reap the benefits of the opportunities 
which America offers. I know this to be 
true because the man has told me the story 
himself and I know the children quite well. § 
I am one of his sons. 

I tell this story because I love America 
and because I love anything which will 
help to make America a better place in 
which to live. I hope you will pardon the 
personal reference, but I believe this little 
true account of the development of one 
Immigrant, through the kindness and per- 
sonal interest of a real American girl, may 
assist someone else along the road to good 
American citizenship. 

My subject is, “The Function of the Com- 
mercial Teacher in Promoting Good Citi- 
zenship.”’ I have in mind two particular 
phases. ° 

You, commercial teachers, have under’ 
your instruction and guidance a group of 
young men and women who will shortly go 
from your schools to the industry and 
commerce of this land. Can you so instruct 
them that they will go out into the business 
world in a spirit of helpfulness and service? 
You can inculcate into them the spirit which 
will make them receive courteously the for- 
eign born with whom they will come in con- 
tact-in their work and life. You can let them J 
know that the entire citizenry of the United 
States is made up of Immigrants 6r the 
descendants of Immigrants, perhaps not 
many generations removed. You can teach 
them that this vast body of Immigrants 
which has come and is coming to this country 
is made up of prospective citizens. You can 
see to it that they learn that this vast un- 
developed resource provided through immi- 
gration furnishes the raw material upon 
which our structure of citizenship is built, 
and that the reception the Immigrant 
receives and the contacts he makes during 
the first. year or two of his residence here 
determine the type and character of his later 
citizenship. The treatment he receives will 
produce from him a power either for good or 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HIGH SCHOOL SALESMANSHIP AN 
ASSET TO BUSINESS 


by 


BERTHA TAYLOR GOODRIDGE* 


The teaching of salesmanship in the Com- 
mercial Course of the High Schools is today 
absolutely necessary. 

It stands to reason that this compara- 
tively new asset to business promises to be 
in the very near future, and even now, an 
important factor in the upward trend of 
business. 

The careful preparation in the art and 
science of selling, has and is proving to be a 
life saver for not a few students who might 
otherwise fail. It is a live study, full of 
interest at every angle. It is quite often the 
means of arousing the dormant and inactive 
brain, 


Salesmanship and Advertising for the 
Juniors and Seniors is approved of and 
indorsed by the different Chambers of 
Commerce. Merchants in general exclaim, 
“Good thing! We need boys and girls with 
some preparation. It saves us time, dollars 
and waste.” 


One of the chief reasons why a high- 
school boy or girl should take Salesmanship 
is that it establishes confidence; it teaches 
them to reason. Yes, I know you are saying, 
“So do mathematics, particularly geometry.” 
True! But the art and science of Salesman- 
ship is a battle of wits, fought out in the 
front trenches for commercial supremacy by 
General Competition and General One Better. 


Salesmanship is a study that develops the 
mind of the student so that he and she can 
first take command of themselves. It is 
then far less difficult to command the many 
problems and details peculiar to the com- 
mercial world. 


The student must be taught that all their 
human efficiency comes from the body 
activities, and they must learn that the mind 
controls all bodily activities; consequently, 
it is important that in Salesmanship the 
quick reasoning and tenacious holding of 
points in argumentation must be at the 
very first developed. 


It is well to open up debates upon. com- 
mercial problems within two weeks after 
opening the course. It is also well to pick 
not over six in first debates. They will 
then not be as likely to become tiresome. 
The amateur debate is wonderfully inter- 
esting. I find that it is a good method of 
taking the pulse of the class, and again, I 
then begin to classify the brains of the class 
into groups. My one particular aim then is 
to get constant results that denote progress 
in my boys and girls. The first debates 
should not be made up of only the sparkling 
students, but at least one on each side must 





be padded in who is apparently inactive, or 
lazy of mind, listless in all responses. My 
motive is that they will catch the enthu- 
siasm of their associates and wake up their 
minds to the rapid fire and respond by 
beginning to notice the points and become 
also eager to retain all the points possible 
for rebuttals. This method of ° teaching 
quick reasoning is fascinating to all the 
class. 

When it is found that they are making 
good headway in their debates, then I usually 
change to a period a week of open forum 
work on commercial world topics. ‘The 
point is to get their young minds drilled on 
concentration. In many cases these minds 
are of fickle type; the hazy mind, the 
“nobody home”’ grade, and the preoccupied 
mind. These, and all sorts of indolescent 
minds, must, by the constant fight for 
points, get into the HABIT of being alert 
and active; ready to digest more easily all 
the important details of their sales argumen- 
tations and the building up of themselves 
as salesmen. 

Also very soon after opening the course 
should be begun the sales demonstrations. 
At first they have but little knowledge of 
what they are doing, and are apt to treat 
the demonstration as child’s play, so then 
to show the difference between the two, 
Sales demonstration and Sales practice, it 
is changed to Sales practice to teach the 
pupil that much must be learned before he 
can give a Sales demonstration. 

They then begin in earnest to study the 
Economic Process followed by the five 
principal motives for buying steps to sale 
and then their sales practice becomes inter- 
esting. They learn how to find and apply 
all knowledge necessary to make a perma- 
nently satisfactory sale; and also the factors 
necessary to merchandising—efficiency in 
all departments. 

At this stage of the study they, as a class, 
are in a fair way to quickly recognize mis- 
takes or poor judgment in their now Sales 
demonstrations. The interest of the class 
at this point becomes tense. One can easily 
see how the young mind has improved. 

By the constant repetition of all these 
exercises—demonstration, forums, and quick 
observation tests in character’ reading, 
surroundings of new environment—the de- 
tails of selling follow easily along day to day. 

The student of salesmanship must be 
taught to make himself of such right, positive 
character that he will radiate a most pleasing 
personality. 


(Concluded on page 20) 


*Instructor of Salesmanship in the Portland and Deering High Schools, Portland, Maine. 
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EXERCISES IN BOOKKEEPING* 


EXERCISE No. 1 
August 


N. A. Moon began business with a cash investment, $4,500.00. 
Gave G. H. Irving a check for August rent, $45.00. 
Bought of F. E. Rogers, Buffalo, N. Y., on account, 500 bbls. tiour at $5.00. 


3. Bought of L. J. White & Co., city, for cash, 750 bu. wheat at $1.29. 
5 Sold D. E. Fenton, Portland, Me., on account 300 bbls. tlour at $7.75; 150 bu wheat 
| at $2.04. 
} 11. Sold J. K. Loveless, city, for cash, 100 bbls. tour at $7.65; 200 bu. wheat at $2.05. 
12. Gave F. E. Rogers a check for invoice of August 2. 
15. Sold D. A. Jolly, city, 300 bu. wheat at $2.05; received his note at 30 days in payment. 
20. Bought of N. Olson, Rochester, N. Y., n/60, 1,500 bu. wheat at $1.30. 
26. Gave N. Olson our check to apply on account, $750.00. __, 
27. Paid the following in cash: office supplies, $25.75; bill for freight (inward), $28.75; 
electric light bill, $14.56. 
30. Received a check from D. E. Fenton, on account, $250.00. 
31. Paid salaries of employees, in cash, $110.00. 
Required: 


(a) Journalize the above transactions. 
(b) Open ledger accounts and post. 
(c) Take a Trial Balance. 


EXERCISE No. 2 
April 
a Newton bégan the dry goods business, investing cash, $7,000.00, and merchandise, 
1,800.00. 
Bought of Chase & Swift, New York City, merchandise invoiced at $894.50; terms, n/30. 
Sold A. R. Round, city, for cash, 80 yds. silk at $1.95; 145 yds. tlannel at $1.65. 
Paid April rent, in cash, $100.00. 
Gave Chase & Swift, to apply on account, a check, $175.00. 
Sold Read & North, Worcester, Mass., 140 yds. cotton at.27c; 90 yds. corduroy at $2.10; 
terms, on account. 
Bought of Estabrook & Co., city, merchandise invoiced at $1,875.40; terms, 4 10-day 
note, with interest; balance, n/30. 
C. L. Newton withdrew cash for his own use, $95.00. 
Sold A. C. Colley, city, for his note at 30 days, with interest, 800 yds. cashmere at $1.04. 
Paid our note, with interest, due today, by check. 
Received of Read & North a 60-day note on account, $110.00. 
Paid cash as follows: salaries to date, $86.00; office supplies and stationery, $14.10. 
Paid monthly freight bill (inward), by check, $12.19. 
Bought office furniture and equipment, for cash, $118.75. 


Inventories 
Merchandise on hand, $3,201.70; office furniture and equipment valued at cost; office 


supplies and stationery on hand, $12.75. 


uired: 


(a) Journalize, post, and take a Trial Balance. 

(b) Prepare a working sheet, a Profit and Loss Statement, and a Balance Sheet. 
(c) Prepare closing entries and post them. 

(d) Close and rule the ledger and take a proof Trial Balance. 


EXERCISE No. 3 
October 
Balance, $1,716.73. 
Issued our check, $351.28 to Cross & Co., for invoice of September 5. 
Received of S. Turner a check to pay for his 60-day note, $550.00, with interest, due 


taday. 
Sold Crimmins & Son, for cash, merchandise, $592.75. 
Bought an automobile, for delivery purposes, and issued our check in pay ment, $950.00. 
G. W. Hildreth sent us his check for $1,653.55 to pay for his note due today. 
Gave Cross & Co. our check to pay for our note at 30 days, $430.00, with interest, due 
today. 


*The exercises appearing in this issue were prepared by Walter E. Leidner of the High School of Commerce, 

Charles F, Rittenhouse, Professor of Accounting in the College of Business Administration, 
Boston University. These exercises are taken from Part I of “Essential Exercises in Bookkeeping,” published 
by the South-Western Publishing Company. There are eighty-one exercises in Part I printed in pamphlet form. 
A copy of this pamphlet will be mailed upon request to any commercial teacher without charge. 
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16. Paid the following, in cash: stamps, $3.00; books and supplies for the office, $18.00; 
bill for advertising, $15.00. 
21. Received of Senneth & Co. a check to apply on account, $800.00. 
24. Our bank notified us that our account has been credited with the amount collected from 
S. B. Reade for his 90-day note, $850.00, with interest at 6%, which was due yesterday. 
27. Acheck for $100.00 was issued to A. G. Lane, proprietor, for his personal use. 
30. Bought of the Columbia Supply Co. merchandise, $414.50. Our check was issued in 
payment. 
31 Drew a check for the monthly payroll, $135.00. 
Paid the following, by check: telephone bill, $3.75; electric light bill, $5.15 
Interest allowed on our daily bank balance has been credited to our account, $4.13. 


Required: 


(a) Enter the above transactions in a cash book. 
(b) Close and rule the cash book. 


EXERCISE No. 4 


June 
3. Shipped by freight to Anderson, Smith & Co., Newark, N. J. merchandise billed at $1,- 
234.50; terms, cash, less 4%. 
7. Sold Casey & McCarthy, Boston, Mass., merchandise, $277.56; terms, 5/10, 2/30, n/go. 
15. Sold Fern Bros., Inc., New York City, merchandise, .00; terms, cash, $400.00, 
balance on account. 
21. Billed to Feitag & Son, St. Louis, Mo., merchandise, $475.52; received a 90-day note 
in payment. ‘ 
25. Delivered to Nestor Supply Co., city, merchandise, $175.58; received a check for amount 
of bill, less 2%. 
Required: 


(a) Enter the above transactions in a sales book. 
(b) Close and rule the sales book, 


EXERCISE No. 5 
April 

4. pone of Davis & Dutton, New York City, merchandise invoiced at $1,921.60; terms, 
2/10, n/30. ; 

7. Received by freight a shipment of merchandise billed to us at $863.00, by Evans & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; issued our 60-day note in payment. 

15. Received of the Stanton Manufacturing Co., Stamford, Conn. merchandise invoiced 
at $1,271.50; terms, cash, less 4%. 

19. Bought of C. R. Landry, Albany, N. Y., an invoice of merchandise, $1,800.00; 4% cash, 
% n/90. ‘ 

29. Bought merchandise of Allen Bros., Newark, N. J., and received an invoice, $773.00; 
our note at 90 days, with interest, was issued in payment. 


Required: 


(a) Enter the above transactions in a purchases book. The invoices are on file. 
(b) Close and rule the purchases book as of April 30. 


EXERCISE No. 6 
May 


7. Sold Biltz & Moore, city, merchandise billed at $1,273.71; terms, 5/10, n/60. 

10. - Billed to the Calumet Manufacturing Co., Butte, Mont., merchandise, $913.21; terms, 
go-day note, with interest. 

15. Sent a bill to Seymour Frey & Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., for merchandise shipped by 
freight, $1,873.50; terms, cash, less 3%. 

21. Sold Boone, Geer & Smith, Norfolk, Va., merchandise billed at $863.59; n/30. 

25. Sold Kelly Kleaner Co., Chicago, Ill., merchandise billed at $275.50; terms, cash, 
$100.00, 60-day note for balance. 

31. Shipped by express to Hawley Can Co., Philadelphia, Penn., merchandise billed at 
$205.14; terms, on account. 


Required: 


(a) Enter the above in a sales book. 
(b) Close and rule the sales book. 
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PROBLEM IN ACCOUNTING 


repair company, the information having been obtained during the course of an audit. 


lished in the November issue. 


BROWN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Spokane, Washington 


TRIAL BALANCE, APRIL 30, 1922 
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Ford Auto Delivery Equipment, Purchased Jan. 1...... 150.00 
NN RE ES ATT eh Oe te ae 125.90 
so. nha dwcuhpue done oekaweee 31.31 
BOGAN GUN TOWOE. 8 55 eosin y 50d wi SER oe os Meee 2.50 
Insurance (One year from Jan. 1).............4...005. 15.40 
SE LEE hs Cialis C1 io ree es Giles ths WE Win in 'g Gaia @ 3.43 
NE i i iets sey eg wc d's ol Wie. 5 = pip lh ese uate 4,8 & 5.00 
OME TET OOOOR ooo. cic ios. o's Heid b's eae 12.74 
eS Se ss a ee rrr 2,582.30 
EPP PAO ON Ce A 414.55 
EN SAILS SOPOT LET Pee eee 400 .00 
Office Equipment, Purchased Jan. 1................... 58.33 
ya coos eis nad Like 1.4% vlecbioiwiAe akies' wii.s.'¢ « 52.85 
ee ee a, SO ee 210.00 
Office Stationery and Supply Inventory, Jan. I......... 23.05 
Purchases, Typewriter Supplies....................-... 79.10 
Purchases, Noiseless Typewriters..................... 405.15 
Purchases, Typewriters, Secondhand.................. 1,825.00 
I UO aa bcs 0 2's, vxg ca Ob p bison oes’ 64.00 
NS hs Loran’ s sabe Gage tne e As oe 2.50 
Rental Income (From Typewriters)................... 277.40 
Es. oy ceale aac hd Whiksn Aine dp 44pm 9 0-0 070.0, 2 463 .98 
Repair Expense and Supplies.......................-. 33-54 
Is enh as sarah aeitare Te OPED gS xa e boos oe alate. 58 610-0 Oya 110.95 

















Repair Room Equipment, Purchases Jan. 1............ 238.45 
ELLE LEN ID FE NY SEN, CORRE TaN 530.25 
Sales, Noiseless Typewriters...............eceeeeeeees 904.50 
Sales, Time, Secondhand Typewriters................. 1,229.50 
Supply Inventory, Jan. 1.............. hid Sat Ab nc gies 54.80 
IN 56 rn 58) vig. «Kia. Kad X ot Wa in Whe babs BO 6-0. « 13.85 
Typewriter Ribbon Mfg. Machine Equipment, Pur- 
SE GE EER ty BS SRS Re 300.00 
PS VCUIUEE FOTUE IDVERTOTY. «56 5x... 2. cis Sites ba cina coe. oe 324.55 
Typewener, lmventory, Jan. 2.05... 6 nos ence vr caescs 1,243.49 
te tia Ga hae Ves rae ok Fen feb heS Seer mp 61.40 












$6,832 .81 $6,832.81 













and Profit and Loss Statement: 





depreciation at the rate of 10% per annum. 






$200.00; Secondhand Typewriters, $600.00; Supply Inventory, $37.50. 
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The following problem was submitted for publication by J. I. Kinman, C, P. A., Prin- 
cipal of the Western Institute of Accountancy, Commerce and Finance, Spokane, Wash. 
The Trial Balance represents the actual accounts and amounts of a certain typewriter 


Solutions to this problem should be received not later than October 15. All solutions 
will be submitted to Mr. Kinman for review and the best solution submitted will be pub- 





From the above Trial Balance and the following information, prepare a Balance Sheet 
Depreciation on Delivery Equipment is.at the rate of 25% per annum; all other 


Inventories on hand, April 30, were as follows: Delivery Expense, $28.75; Office 
Expense and Stationery, $8.15; Typewriter Supplies, $28.00; Noiseless Typewriters,’ 
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SALESMANSHIP 


When I was work- 
ing on the subject of 
demonstrations some 
years ago, I was some- 
what in doubt as to 
how gem would like 
to take part in them. 
I feared that the self- 
consciousness of pupils 
might sometimes stand in the way of success- 
ful demonstrations. On the whole, that fear 
was without foundation. We have had many 
demonstrations so good that they surprised. 
me, and, as a general thing, pupils are greatly 
interested in that part of the work. I 
enclose a sample demonstration. It is con- 
versational, snappy, and contains a goodly 
amount of selling talk. Last semester there 
were several requests for more demonstra- 
tions. 

In vacation last summer, one of my boys 
cleared a thousand dollars in selling Wear- 
ever aluminum. Now he is state agent. 

A. H. HOLMES, Author, 
Holmes’ Personality and Salesmanship. 


GOING OUT AMONG ’EM 


O, Dorothy, I’m invited out among 
"em! We’re all going on a trip to the 
Rockies!”’ 

“Oh, how wonderful!’’ 

“It’s perfectly marvelous, but I 
haven’t anything to wear in the way of 
a hat. And as the trip will cost me a 
great deal I don’t think that I can afford 
a new one. I think I’ll look at some of 
your trimmings. It’s for the white 
straw hat I bought of you last year. 
You remember it, don’t you?’’ 

‘*‘What do you think you’d like for it?’’ 

“TI hardly know. What kind is being 
used this year?’’ 

“Well, almost anything. Fruit, flow- 
ers, and feathers are used extensively. 
Come over to this table. I want to show 
you some beautiful hats. How do you 
like the trimming on this hat, Helen? 
The feather makes it very chic, don’t 
you think so?’’ 

“It’s a darling, Dorothy. What do 
you think would be suitable for my hat?’’ 

“TI think that a black and white quill 
would be very effective on your hat, 
especially when you wear your black 
and white sport suit.’’ 

“Yes, that would be just the thing.”’ 

“Try this other hat on, Helen. It’s 
a tweed with a quill on the side. Of 
course, it isn’t absolutely necessary to 
have the quill on the side. Under the 
brim, at the back, or in front, just as 
you please. It would look great with 
your tweeds, wouldn’t it?”’ - 










(Helen tries on hat, and looks at it 
critically.) ‘“‘Yes, it would, but I don’t 
quite like it, Dorothy. " 

“Well, how do you like this one?’’ 
(Holds up a sport hat.) ‘You'll need 
one on your trip, especially | when you’re 
playing tennis, golf, etc.’ 

**No, I don’t care for that particularly. 
Anyway, I have one that will do.”’ 

(Holds up small hat of henna braid 
and pale green poplin.) ‘‘Don’t you 
think this is adorable, Helen, with this 
green poplin peeping through that henna 


braid? 

**Yes, it’s very good looking. I'll try 
it on. Oh my, the crown’s too high, 
don’t you think so?”’ 

“Yes, that is pretty high for you. 
Well, what about this blue horsehair? 
This is very evenly woven, as you can 
see. A small design is worked into it 
which makes it very pretty. Horsehairs 
are quite the vogue this year. Try it 
on.’ 

‘“*That is very pretty; but, oh dear, 
it’s too large. No, I couldn’t wear that 
one.”’ 

“One reason that it is too large is 
that your hair is bobbed. Say, here’s 
a lovely hat of Milan straw. It’s a very 
strong and pliable hat. This is a very 
good grade of straw made in China 
and Japan. There are many imitations, - 
of course.’’ 

‘“That’s lovely straw.’’ (Feels of it 
and tries it on.) “Why, this is the 
first one that is a perfect fit.’’ 

“That looks good on you, Helen, but 
here is one that I think that you will 
like still better. This pom pon is very 
stunning at the side of the horsehair 
hat. It would be great with your new 
brown suit. You know of Madame 
Louise in New York, don’t you? That’s 
where I got my stock this spring. Ma- 
dame Louise has always had the repu- 
tation of having the very best hats. 
Most of them are imported.”’ 

“O, that’s beautiful. Say, it looks 
good ‘on me, too. Now I am ina mess. 
Let me try that other one on again.”’ 

“They’re both good-looking on you, 
but this is a little cheaper in material 
and workmanship. Even though you 
pay more for the other hat, you gain 
in the end, as it will keep its shape 
better and last longer.”’ 

**‘How much is the brown one, Dot?’’ 

“It’s only $14.50. That’s cheap con- 
sidering that I got it from Madame 
Louise.”’ 

(Alternates from one hat to another. 
Finally puts on brown horsehair again.) 
‘*Really, Dot, I believe that f like this 


one better.”’ 
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*‘Shall I charge it, Helen?’’ 

**Yes. Call on Dad as I’m broke right 
now. Send up the black and white 
quill also.’’ 

**I know the elite will like that hat, 
even though they are hard to please. 
They are always so observing.”’ 

**Yes, I know it. But this hat will 
pass the test, I’m sure.”’ 

“I know you’ll have a perfectly lovely 
time. Drop me a line once in a while 
to let me know what you’re doing, 
etc.”’ 





JOURNAL METHOD AGAIN 


I have been a reader of ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet”’ for a number of years, but have 
never yet entered into the discussions in 
your columns. In the April-May issue you 
published a very interesting letter from Mr. 
R. W. Ostrander, ‘‘May a live long and 
prosperously!’’ His remarks on the Journal 
Entry Method are so in keeping with my 
own beliefs and experiences that I find it 
impossible to stay out of the discussion. 

I contend that no student can become 
other than a posting clerk until he has 
mastered the fundamental principles of 
Debit and Credit. And it is very possible 
and of frequent occurrence that bookkeepers 
have been using a cash book, sales. book and 
other books for a number of years and have 
no more conception of the principles of 
Debit and Credit than as if there were no 

such thing. 


If it is the desire of the school or teacher 
to turn out in a limited length of time a 
posting clerk or so-called bookkeeper who 
can earn in any office a very nominal salary 
and who will always continue to earn a 
nominal salary, then let us continue to start 
the student without instructions as to the 
workings of the journal. But if we wish to 
send out students who wish to finish in the 
accounting profession, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they become familiar with the 
journal and learn also the close relationship 
of the journal with all other books of original 
entry. 


I contend that it is useless’to make any 
entry in any book until it is analyzed. Very 
frequently, if students have trouble in enter- 
ing or understanding any transaction, I re- 
quire them to construct a journal entry for 
it. In order to construct a journal entry the 
transaction must analyzed, and any 
transaction entered without analysis is time 
and effort expended without results. 


It is my firm belief that students should 
spend the first month of their time in school 
on nothing but journal entries. Of course, 
modern business houses use the journal to 
a very limited extent, but if the principles 
of Debit and Credit were ever needed they 
are needed now in making the records of our 
big business corporations, and there is no 
better way of teaching the fundamental 


principles of Debit and Credit than through 
the use of the journal 
T. P. ZUM BRUNNEN, 
Emanuel Business College, 
Asheville, N. Car. 





McKINSEY’S 
Bookkeeping and Accounting 
I wish to heartily indorse the letter of 
Mr. W. C. Hyatt of Sausalito, California, 
published in the April-May “Balance Sheet”’ 
Bookkeeping and 


concerning McKinsey’s 
Accounting. 

I am using Volumes I and II, Series A, 
and am delighted with the results I have 
obtained this year. One of my students won 
the Governor’s cup, given in the State Con- 
test in commercial subjects held at the 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colo., on May 4. This cup is given to the 
student making the highest aggregate score 
in bookkeeping, rapid calculation, and 
penmanship. 

McKinsey’s method stimulates interest 
and enthusiasm in bookkeeping which can 
not be obtained by the “‘parrot-like devotion 
to ‘rote’,’’ as stated by Mr. Hyatt. I un- 
reservedly recommend this book to any 
teacher wishing to secure the best possible 


results. 
MRS. WELLS SMITH, 
Kit Carson Consolidated Schools, 
Kit Carson, Colo. 





EVERYBODY READS IT 


Please continue to mail ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet” to my address as given above. 
have appreciated ‘“‘The Balance Sheet’’ to 
the fullest extent, and more particularly the 
last number, which I have just received, 
giving some valuable information upon the 
value of business training in commercial 


high schools. 
E. B. HAWES, Chief, 
Division of Examination, 
Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

We have always contended that ‘*The 
Balance Sheet’’ should be of interest 
both to commercial teachers and school 
officials. The above letter is evidence 
that it is of interest at least to some 
school officials. We are very glad, Mr. 
Hawes, toretain your name on the circu- 
lation list, and we hope that you will 
continue to find this an interesting 
publication. 





POSTING MACHINES 


In the modern bank the posting machine 
is filling a very long-felt need. The record 
of the depositors’ accounts is no longer kept 
laboriously in large depositors’ ledgers, with 
great columns of written figures, but it is 
done by means of a loose-leaf ledger and a 
posting machine. Practically every bank in 
the country, has adopted the use of the 








posting machine. It is, therefore, very 
important that young men and women 
taking the banking course should have a 
thorough knowledge of the operation of the 
posting machine. Efficient operators are 
always in demand. I[ have, therefore, 
adopted the Banking Set to use with the 
posting machine. 

Instead of using the depositors’ ledger, 
furnished with the set, I have arranged a 
loose-leaf ledger similar to that in use in 
banks, with columns for old balance, checks, 
deposits, and new balance. I find it much 
less expensive, and instructive, for each 
student to rule his paper for that purpose. 
This paper must be heavy enough to with- 
stand the great amount of handling to which 
it is subjected, and if made 9% x 11 inches, 
can be used in a regular letter filing cabinet. 
It is then not necessary to purchase a special 
file, for the regular file used by the office 
training class can be used. All that is re- 
quired is an index for each pupil’s ledger. 
If regular files are not available, neat wooden 
trays can be made by the pupils in which to 
place their sets. If this plan is pursued the 
banking course is everything that one could 
desire. It gives the pupil a thorough training 
in the use of the posting machine and adding 
machine, in addition to the general course 
in banking. 

Further details and illustrations of the 
ledger sheet will be gladly furnished any 
teacher requesting same. 

I. J. KLOSTER, Prin., 
Commercial Department, 
St. John’s College, 
Winfield, Kans. 

It is a pleasure to print the above 
letter in this issue because we feel that 
a large number of teachers will be in- 
terested in the information it contains. 
Mr. Kloster offers to furnish further 
details to anyone requesting them. We, 
therefore, suggest that the readers: feel 
free to write Mr. Kloster as to his method 
of teaching Banking, and for an expla- 
nation as to how he uses the bookkeeping 
machine in connection with the Banking 
course. 





LETTER WRITING 

I am a teacher in the Douglas Business 
College, Charleroi, Pa. I have found some 
very helpful things i in ‘‘The Balance Sheet,”’ 
and should like very much to have it come 
to my home address, which is Newell, Pa. 

I would like to see published in a future 
copy, ‘How to Conduct a Large Class in 
Letter Writing.” 

ALICE DUSENBERRY, 
Douglas Business College, 
Charleroi, Pa. 

Let us hope that someone will con- 
tribute an article on the subject men- 
tioned by Miss Dusenberry for publica- 
tion in an early issue. No doubt there 
are other teachers who would be inter- 
ested in an article on this subject. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET 


NOT SO BAD 


I want to tell you that I am just be 
to realize the true value of “The Balance 
Sheet.” This was due to the fact that I 
have never been able to read all its contents, 
nor meditate upon them as I would like to 
have done. I consider it the most beneficial 
paper for commercial teachers that I have 
seen. There is more nourishment for the 
mind than can be found in an encyclopaedia, 
when you consider the problems in Account- 
ing, the questions and answers in Law, and 
the discussions, explanations, and methods 
on the important topics of interest to teach- 
ers of commercial subjects. 

GEO. L. WATSON, 
Junior High School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Such comments as the above are 
always appreciated and make us feel 
that we are on the right track. Another 
teacher, Mr. J. L. Briggs, of the East 
High School, Rochester, N. Y., wrote re- 
cently, saying that during some leisure 
time he read over several of the back 
numbers of “‘The Balance Sheet’’ and 
‘‘was surprised to find that it is well 
worth reading regularly.’”” Remember, 
that ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ will be sent 
free of charge to any commercial teacher 
requesting it. 


inning 





MONEY FUNDS 


Among the first ideas that one gets from 
early association is a notion of respect for 
the property of others. We soon come to 
know that there is a difference between 
those things which we may call our own 
and those things which belong to another. 
When a child comes to know the use of 
things, it is not long before he knows that 
there must be an exchange of money before 
he can obtain very much. We have the 
money funds for this purpose. 

Money funds must be something that will 
be accepted by others in exchange for their 
goods or services. Those things which will 
serve as funds to one, must have such 
qualities that they will serve as funds to 
others. This money is obtained by gift and 
inheritance, by exchange such as business 
enterprises, by sale of commercial credit 
such as notes, and sale of long time paper 
such as mortgages and bonds. 

Our present money has not always been 
used as a medium of exchange among all 
classes of people. Skins of animals, dried 
fish, live stock, and agricultural products 
were used at one time among the Indians 
and the people of Europe. But these did 
not give satisfaction in exchange. First, 
they could not always be had in small 
quantities. Second, they were not easily 
carried; Third, they were not durable. 
By way of illustration, a farmer has a cow 
for sale and desires a hat and wants only 
likely the man who has 
the hat for exchange wants only a few 
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pounds of beef instead of the whole cow. 
The trade cannot take place unless the farmer 
is willing to take twenty or more hats, 
which he does not want. You can see that 
everything is not desirable to be used as 
a fund. 

In the United States money funds include 
gold, silver, nickel and copper coins, several 
varieties of government notes, bank notes, 
checks, drafts, and several other kinds of 
documents less commonly used, the ‘‘Dollar’’ 
being the central fact in our system. 

What is a dollar? The whole matter is 


settled by one section of the United States — 


statute. The Act of Feb. 12, 1873 (Sec. 14), 
establishes 23.22 grains of fine gold which 
bears the required stamp and impress. The 
Seabee says a dollar is a coin of the 
nited States containing 23.22 grains of 
fine gold with 1/10 alloy to prevent abrasion. 
There are six kinds of gold coin: The dollar, 
the quarter eagle, which equals $2.50, the 
three dollar piece, the half eagle, which 
equals $5.00, the eagle, which equals $10.00, 
and the double eagle, which equals $20.00. 
The government holds itself ready to ex- 
change a silver dollar for a gold dollar. 
Aside from gold and silver, paper money is 
issued. Each is in the nature of a promise 
of the government, directly or indirectly, 
to deliver the number of gold dollars for 
which it is issued. They are issued to make 
our money easily carried. For instance, you 
cannot carry $500.00 in silver in your 
pockets easily, but you can carry several 
thousand dollars in paper money. 

Money can be used satisfactorily as a 
medium of exchange only in the place where 
you live, but when the exchange is desired 
in another town or state, instruments of 
transfer must be used. First, we have the 
customer’s check, which all know about. 
Second, the certified check, which the. cus- 
tomer can take to the bank and have. the 
cashier write certified or good over his 
official signature when it is properly in- 
dorsed. Third, the cashier’s check, which 
the customer can exchange his check for the 
bank’s check signed by the cashier. Fourth, 
the letter of credit which travelers usually 
use and may be gotten at his bank. Fifth, 
the traveler’s check, which is similar to the 
letter of credit, but issued by the American 
Express Companies. They are not as 
convenient as letter of credit because they 
are issued in checks of $10, $20, $50, $100, 
$200, and whether you’ need that exact 
amount or not the check must be cashed 
for the amount that is written thereon. 
Sixth, postal money orders, which are pur- 
chased at the post office, and express money or- 
ders which are purchased at the express office. 

The money fund used now is satisfactory. 
It can be divided into small units, it is of 
uniform size, it is durable, and it is easily 


carried. 
MRS. M. C. STALLWORTH, 
Americus Institute, 
Americus, Ga. 





ADVANTAGES OF A BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


The advantages of an educated over an 
uneducated individual is no longer theory 
but an established fact. For this reason 
young people desirous of making a success of | 
life pursue a college course. The cultural and | 
educational advantages of the classic course’ 
are well known. Only within the last few} 
years has the department of Business Ad-’ 
ministration or Commerce been accepted on 
a par with the Arts and Sciences. In this) 
brief period, however, the college graduate | 
with a major in Business or Commerce has} 
demonstrated many advantages of a business’ 
education. At least two of these advantages” 
are worthy the attention of every young] 
person planning a college course. 


First—Those who complete a course 
in Business are assured an immediate 
and adequate compensation for their 
time. Lawyers, Bankers and Business men 
are constantly on the lookout for college 
trained young men and women as book- 
keepers, stenographers and salesmen. This 
employment affords a steady income, with 
leisure to choose the particular line of business 
in which one expects to embark as a life 
work, 


For those who desire to teach there is an 
ever increasing demand for competent in- 
structors in Business or Commercial subjects 
and at a better salary than the ordinary 
teacher receives. A teachers’ agency writes 
“Send us a list of your seniors and we can 
place in good teaching positions with remu-) 
nerative salaries all qualified to teach com- 
mercial subjects.” 


Second—A business course furnishes 
a basis upon which to erect one’s future 
career. Every one expects sooner or later 
to enter business in some form. Whether 
the business be that of a Banker, Merchant, 
Farmer, or a Profession, the training in busi- 
ness will furnish the essential elements of 
success. In either public or private life it is 
the individual who understands business 
principles and commercial law that is best 
able to safeguard his or her own rights. 
Teachers and ministers, in fact, all profes- 
sional men and women need the knowledge 
that comes with a business training as a 
guide in the ordinary affairs of life. It wil 
also enable them to render more efficient 
service, both private and public. Particu 
larly will those looking forward to executive 
and administrative positions find a business 
education of inestimable value. q 


A. M. VANCE, 
Fort Hays Normal School, 
Hays, Kans. 
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Bay Path Institute, Springfield, 
Mass., celebrated its Twenty-fifth Anni- jg 
versary from June 30 to July 2. The big 
day of the celebration came on Saturday, 
July 1, when the new home of the school 
was opened on Chestnut St. for inspection 
and for registration of former students. 
Some three hundred teachers, all former 
graduates of this school, were registered 
during the day. There were exhibits of 
work done by students in typewriting, 
bookkeeping and penmanship. Saturday 
night a banquet was served at the Hotel 
Kimball at which nearly four hundred 
covers were laid. At this meeting Mr. 
M. F. Palmer, Principal of the school, 
delivered the address of welcome. J. H. 
Cullen, of the class of 1921, was toast- 
master. The gathering was also addressed 
by J. D. Bates, Secretary of the school, 
C. F. Gaugh, Vice-Principal, Julie C. 





M. F. Palmer 








R. F. Webb, who 
taught commercial sub- 
jects in the Senior 
High School, Hunting- 
jton, W. Va., during 
ithe: past two years, is 
a new commercial 
teacher in the State 
Normal School at Indi- 
ana, Pa. Mr. Webb 


‘ ih 


has also been teaching’in the summer school 
of the University of Virginia for several 


years. Kelley Overbey, who taught in the 
Central High School, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
last year is also a new commercial teacher 
in the Indiana Normal School. 


L. B. Bowen is a new teacher in Link’s 
Business College, Boise, Idaho. He is a 
graduate of the Bowling Green Business 
University with a B. C. S. degree. 








Emma _ Heilman, 
formerly a commercial 
teacher in the High 
School at Wingate, 
Ind., is now teaching 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Veedersburg, Ind. 
: Miss Heilman received 
——— her training in the 
New Albany Business College, New Albany, 
Ind., and the Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 





= 


C. F. Gaugh 
Gaugh, Field Representative, and C. A. Storer, Head of the Bookkeeping Department. 

The Bay}Path Institute was organized in 1897 with a total enrollment of less than thirty 
students. The teachers’ training class alone this year numbered one hundred twenty-five 
students. Beginning with this year the school is offering a two-year normal course. As we 
go to press we learn of the sudden death of Mr. Palmer on Sept. 9, 1922. The Balance Sheet 


extends sincerest sympathy to his family and his associates in business. 


E. C. Fankhauser, 
for several years at 
the head of the Com- 
mercial Department in 
the Richland District 
High School, War- 
wood, W. Va., is a 
new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in the 
High School at Mans- = 
field, Ohio. He is a graduate of the Elliott 
Commercial School and of the Bowling 
Green Business University. 


H. I. Good, formerly head of the Com- 
mercial Department in the High School at 
Utica, N. Y., has been elected to head the 
Department of Commerce in the Hutchinson 
High School, Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Good 
had been at Utica for the past two years. 
Previous to that time he was in charge of 
the Commercial Department in the High 
School at Schenectady, N. Y. 


Alma Schocke has 
recently accepted a 
position as teacher of 
commercial subjects in 
the High School at 
Pomeroy, Ohio. She 
is a graduate of the 
Chillicothe High 
School and the Chilli- ’ 
cothe Business College, — 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and has had two years’ 
training at Ohio University. 
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Cc. E. Brumaghim 

has recently accepted 

a position as instructor 

of nmanship with 

the Metropolitan Bus- 

iness College, Dallas, 

Texas. For several 

ears Mr. Brumaghim 

as had charge of the 

Commercial Depart- 

ment in the Gloversville Business College, 

Gloversville, N. Y. He is a graduate of the 

Zanerian Art College of Penmanship, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


G. L. Helman, of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and B. J. Kelly, of South Bend, Ind., have 
been employed as new teachers in the South 
Bend Business College. Mr. Helman has 
been practicing as a Public Accountant in 
Fort Wayne for the past two years. Pre- 
vious to that time he conducted the La- 
fayette School of Business at Lafayette, 
Ind. Mr. Kelly was formerly proprietor of 
the Kelly School in South Bend. The South 
Bend Business College is to be congratu- 
lated in having secured two such competent 
men ‘as additions to their teaching staff for 
this year. 


Elizabeth M. Dic- 
key is a new teacher 
of commercial subjects 
in the Butte Business 
College, Butte, Mont. 
For the past two years 
she taught in the 
Great Falls Commer- 
cial College, Great 
Falls, Mont. She se- 

cured her normal training at the Nebraska 
State University. 


W. W. Weaver, formerly head of the Book- 
keeping Department in the Alliance Business 
College, Alliance, Ohio, is a teacher of higher 
accounting in the Canton Actual Business 
College, Canton, Ohio, this year. The 
Alliance Business College was recently sold 
to Jas. J. Russell, formerly supervisor of 
‘ Penmanship in the Erie, Pa., Public Schools. 
' “The Balance Sheet” extends to both Mr. 

Russell and Mr. Weaver best wishes for, an 
' abundance of success in their new positions. 


Raamah P. Swartz 

is a new commercial in- 

structor in the Grand 

Island, Nebr. High 

school this year. Miss 

Swartz completed her 

commercial normal 

training in the Ne- 

braska School of Busi- 

— ness, Lincoln. Her spe- 

cialties are Business Office Training and 

“20th Century Bookkeeping,” in which 

subjects she has proved an exceptionally able 
teacher. 


Ralph W. Parmen- 
ter has accepted a 
position to take charge 
of the Shorthand De- 
partment in the Steu- 
benville Business Col- 
lege, Steubenville, 
Ohio. He has taught 
commercial subjects in 
the Montana Wesleyan =< 
College, Helena, Mont., for the past six 
es He secured his training at Dakota 
esleyan University and Gregg School, 
Chicago. ‘ 


W. L. Watson is now in charge of the Com- 
mercial Department of Grubbs Vocational 
College, Arlington, Texas. He was formerly 
with the Durham Business College, Durham, 
N. Car. He is a graduate of the Kentucky 
State Normal School and also of the Bowling 
Green Business University. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Chapman are new 
commercial teachers in the Crawfordsville, 
Ind., High School this year.. Last year they 
taught in the Commercial Department of 
the High School at Winterset, Iowa. 


Mary B. Sayles has 
recently accepted a 
position as teacher of 
Penmanship in the 
Senior High School, 
Salem, Oregon. She 
is a graduate of the 
Wichita Business Col- 
lege, and of Fairmount 
College, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. 


Abram Rickert, who taught in the Com- 
mercial Department of the High School at 
Kewanee, Ill., last year, is a new teacher 
in the Minerva, Ohio, High School this year. 
Mr. Rickert is a graduate of the Taylor 
Business College, Philadelphia, Pa., and of 
Bluffton College, Bluffton, Ohio. 


Rex Westen is in charge of the Commercial 
Department of the Winona, Minn., High 


School this year. Last 
mercial subjects in ilmington College, 
Wilmington, Ohio. He is a graduate of 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 


ear he taught com- 


Altha Rickards, for 
the past three years 
a teacher of commer- 
cial subjects in the 
High School at Nel 
sonville, Ohio, is now 
teaching commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. She is a 
graduate of Bliss College, Co 
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Lloyd E. Greiner 
is now in charge of 
the commercial work 
in the High School 
at Galesburg, Ill. He 
is a graduate of the 
Gem City Business 

Y College, Quincy, IIl., 
/ and also of Valparaiso 
University, 
raiso, Ind. 

The Commercial Department of the Bur- 
lington, Vt., High School has furnished us 
with a copy of a booklet prepared by the 
department last June. The purpose of this 
booklet was to give the public some idea of 
the work being done in the department. 
The booklet shows that a commercial course 
was introduced in the High School in 1910. 

There were 198 students enrolled in the 
Commercial Department during the school 
year of 1921-22, 70 of which were boys and 
128 girls. Three students in the Type- 
writing Department won gold medals, while 
a number of others won other medals and 
awards given by the various typewriter 
companies. Eleven students in the Short- 
hand Department won eertificates in the 
order of Gregg Artists. Seventy-four cer- 
tificates for Penmanship were awarded 
students of the department by the A. N. 
Palmer Co., and seventy-seven by the 
Zaner & Bloser Co. 

The booklet is unique, both in its arrange- 
ment and in the information it conveys. 
All of the material was typewritten by 
senior students in the Commercial Depart- 
ment. 


Valpa- 


F. H. Metzler, formerly with the Min- 
nesota School of Business, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is a new teacher in Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Del., this year. Mr. Metzer 
secured his business training at Central 
College, Huntington, Ind., and Gregg School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


W. R. Hill, formerly with the Morse 
Business College of Hartford, Conn., has 
recently purchased the Spencer Business 
School at Schenectady, N. Y. C. C. Guyett, 
who formerly owned this school, has gone 
into the Real Estate and Insurance Business 
in Buffalo, N. Y. 


C. A. Murray, for 
the past three years 
in charge of the com- 
mercial work in the 
High School at Hart- 


y ford Cit Ind., is 


’ 
y now in coun of the 


Depart- 
the High 
‘ School at North Man- 
chester, Ind. He is a graduate of the Central 
Normal College, Danville, Ind., and has a 
B. C. S, degree from the Bowling Green 
Business University. 


Y Commercial 
ment in 


Clarence E. Clif- 
ford, a graduate of the 
Athens High School 
and Ohio University, | 
Athens, Ohio, has ac- 
cepted a position as 
teacher of commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


F. L. Phillips is a new teacher of com- 
mercial subjects in Berea College, Berea, Ky., 
this year. Last year he was with Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind. 


Isabel Dawson and Freeman J. Daniels 
are new commercial teachers in the Charlot- 
tesville, Va., High School this year. 


Morris I. Taylor is a new teacher in the 
Bookkeeping Department and Flora Reed 
is a new teacher in the Stenographic Depart- 
ment of the Tulsa, Okla., Business College 
this year. Mr. Taylor is a graduate of the 
Gem City Business College, Guincy, Ill., and 
has also done some work at Oskaloosa College, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Marie Brodine, a commercial teacher in 
Crookston College, Crookston, Minn., is a 
new teacher in the Little Falls Business 
College, Little Falls, Minn., this year. She 
is a graduate of the Globe Business College, 
St. Paul, and of the Normal Training De. 
partment of the University of Minnesota. 
She teaches shorthand, typewriting and 
allied subjects. 


J. F. Bell, formerly with the Northwestern 
Business College in Chicago, is a new teacher 
in the Champaign Commercial College, 
Champaign, Ill. He is a graduate of the 
Chillicothe, Mo., Business College and has 
had two years’ training in the Central Missouri 
State Teachers’ College of’ Warrensburg. 


D. C. Clanten of Hazel, Ky., is a new 
teacher in Trook’s Commercial School at 
Chicago, Ill. He isa graduate of the Bowling 
Green Business University and has had a 
year’s training in the Western Kentucky 
State Normal School. 


Russell J. Rice is 
a new teacher in the 
Hoff Business College, ; 
Warren, Pa. He hasj 
charge of the work in 
Business English and 
assists in the teachin 
of Bookkeeping an 
Arithmetic. Mr. Rice ay 
is a graduate from 
the Portsmouth High School, Chillicothe 
Business College, Chillicothe, Ohio, and has 
had one year at the Ohio State University. 
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COMMERCIAL WORK 
(Continued from page 5) 

native with the classical studies for which 
that school is notable, while in Hollywood 
the legal, geographic and administrative 
phases of commerce are emphasized above 
the technical or clerical. In the San Fernando 
Valley schools featuring Agriculture, special 
courses in Farm Accounting are offered, 
and in the Harbor schools work preparatory 
to world commerce and foreign trade is 
featured. 
Summary From the above it can be seen 

that the Los Angeles High 
Schools are endeavoring to touch the com- 
mercial life of their community at all points 
and through the major subjects of Account- 
ing, Secretarial Work and Merchandising 
supply their students with professional train- 
ing adapted to the type of livelihood most 
in line with their aptitudes and the demand 
of the local market for commercial service. 
They are not bound to this type of ‘work 
exclusively, however, and through the re- 
lated geographical, economic, legal and 
mathematical branches in connection with 
the required academic work demanded of 
all students, are offering a general and 
cultural commercial education well worth 
while, even if unaccompanied by technical 
instruction. The junior high schools are 
discovering and testing the aptitudes of 
prospective business men and women at so 
early an age that errors of choice or mis- 
directed ambition can be corrected before 
serious loss of time or effort has occurred. 
Through the short unit intensive special 
courses for young and old in the senior high 
schools and the many lines offered in the 


numerous evening high schools the problem 
of adult education is being met as fully 
as possible, and the great popularity of 
these courses in recent years has attested 
to the success with which they are meeting 
this vital, though long neglected obligation. 








HIGH SCHOOL SALESMANSHIP 
(Continued from page 9) 

There are health talks. Talks upon 
emotional control; that positive emotions 
and what they are are the ones needed in 
business. They are given many suggestions 
and helps upon these established HABITS. 

They must know the value of mental 
strength. What memory is, and how to 
make a mental note book. Special traits are 
talked upon by discussion; namely voice, 
mannerism, dress, etc. 

One period at least a week is given to 
some one of these subjects: The source of 
products, textiles, industries, transportation 
by railway or by waterway. 

Careful attention is given to Advertising 
Copy and Sales Letters. 

For the pupil interested particularly in 
Retail Selling—through the cooperation of 
the merchants—the girls particularly may 


obtain store practice on holidays, Saturdays 
and vacations for which they are given 
credit, after analyzing and reporting work. 

It is advisable that the Salesmanship 
Classes consolidate into one Salesmanship 
Club. This is forceful as a clearing house 
for all problems, adjustments, etc. Field 
visits to industrial plants, lectures or talks 
by prominent business heads. The Sales- 
manship Club should rightly organize. 
Their Constitution must meet with full 
approval of Principal and Instructor. 

All the theoretical steps of building up 
the salesman must be perfect in order to 
turn out: into the practical business world 
an ideal novice who will begin at the bottom 
of the mountain of practical experience, 
and because of the devices and weapons used 
in the course of Salesmanship they will 
meet fact by fact and knock down all ob- 
stacles. 

I adopt for all my day and evening classes 
the motto, “Constancy of Purpose is the 
secret of success.’”’ It pays to use this motto. 
The boys and girls like it. It is inspirational 
for everyone in the selling game. I will 
give you another one of my favorites, a 
booster from the first. Hannibal stood 
sponsor for it and for years Admiral Perry 
kept it as his stimulant. “If I cannot find 
a way I will make one.” 








THE FUNCTION OF THE 
COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
(Continued from page 8) 
for evil in our community life. If he is 
properly met and treated by the real repre- 
sentative American and directed along true 
American lines we are almost certain that 
he will become a vital asset to the community 
and the nation. If you can teach this, if 
you can disseminate this spirit of service, 
you will be doing an invaluable part in 

producing good citizenship. 

The second part of your work, as I see it, 
is to inculcate into those who are under your 
instruction and intluence that real love for 
the United States, that real respect for our 
government and laws, that real devotion to 
our flag and the principles for which it stands 
which will produce 100% American patriot- 
ism. I remember my school days in the 
grades, in high school, in the university. I 
studied civics, I studied American history, 
but I did not have preached to me loyalty, 
patriotism, devotion to the ideals of our 
country and our government. The German 
system and its underlying principle were 
right, however wrong the application. From 
the cradle to the grave, in childhood in 
school, in manhood in business, in every 
walk of life and under any and all condi- 
tions the German was taught, “Deutschland 
uber alles.”—Germany above all, Germany 
first, last and always. As I said, their 
application of this principle was wrong, 
but their idea was right. If you can have 


your boys and girls leave your schools with 
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the idea firmly implanted in their hearts 
and minds that the United States of America 
is the best place on God’s green earth in 
which to live; that the laws by which this 
country is governed are the best within the 
limited power of man; that the Stars and 
Stripes stand for the highest ideals possible 
in human endeavor; that the rights which 
they receive as citizens of this land carry 
with them corresponding duties of love and 
loyalty to the country which protects them, 
then and then only will you have fulfilled 
the mission which has been entrusted to 
you as teachers of American youth. 

In conclusion, if you will send your stu- 
dents out into American life with construc- 
tive ideas and ideals of real American service 
and courtesy to the foreign born, as well as 
to the native born, and if you will teach the 
ideals and principles of America so that 
100% patriotic loyalty to our land, our 
government and our flag will become an 
inherent part of each and every one of them, 
you will have done your duty and you will 
have rendered a service of inestimable value 
toward good citizenship in these. United 
States of America. Let us take as our goal 
to have 100% of our population, native and 
foreign born alike, 100% American and strive 
toward that end. 








SECONDARY SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 
COURSE 


(Continued from page 7) 


Cooperation With Business 


One of the problems of the commercial 
instructor is to make his or her work so 
definite that from the school laboratory the 
student can pass direct to a business position 
and not feel too great a variation in methods. 
In the city of Rochester, New York, a 
system of cooperative classes has been or- 
ganized, with the intent to solve this situa- 
tion. The students are allowed to enter 
business and are carefully checked in the 
work. They are only placed where they 
receive a living wage and where an agree- 
ment is made between the employer and 
the Board of Education: Civic and commer- 
cial organizations have been invited to 
cooperate and have done so cheerfully. 
The students are required to do certain 
work, and thus be trained in the business 
world, while not being entirely separated 
from the school. It is too much to say that 
the ideal has been reached, but the cooperate 
system is not a part-time method, .but is 
the sending of the student into business for 
part of the day to check up his theory by 
actual performance, and at the same time 
allowing the school to see that the theory 
is not violated by faulty performance. 
After graduation, the student has had the 
benefit of cooperation that should be a 
great help in earning higher wages. Every 
community can use this plan in whole or in 
part, provided the business men are clear on 
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the wider scope of business than the merely 
Dayna aspects, and the school system 
as enough teachers, and a sufficiently 


elastic course of study to include the method 
described. 


Courses of Study 


If our contention is ever admitted to the 
realm of practice, the course of study would 
take a ‘‘vuelta cara’’ inasmuch as the method 
of approach would be the course of study 
necessary for the preparation for life, based 
more or less strictly upon the vocational 
tests made by the school authorities to 
judge the abilities and possibilities of the 
student. But where shorthand and book- 
keeping are taken from the rank of purely 
vocational subjects, and are given their 
proper position as a means of mental dis- 
cipline, etc., they will assume their proper 


place as necessary instruction for every high 
school student. 








BUSINESS METHODS 


The following letter from a Superintendent 
of Schools is reprinted for the benefit of 
teachers ‘who, through carelessness or 
thoughtlessness, fail to give proper attention 
to their correspondence with school officials 
when seeking a position. It touches upon a 
matter that comes up all too frequent in the 
correspondence of our Employment Depart- 
ment. For obvious reasons names are 
omitted. 


August 14, 1922 
Gentlemen: 


Replying to your inquiry of the roth inst., 
this district elected to a commercial position 
in the High School Miss 
contract was forwarded to her, and after no 
reply was received she was wired to learn if 
she would accept. In the course of about a 
week a reply came through the mail to the 
= that she had accepted a position else- 
where. 


I appreciate your services in the matter, and 
realize that you cannot be responsible for the 
methods that some applicants see fit to use 
with school boards. However, it might not be 
out of place to remark that from commercial 
teachers one had a right to expect the use of 
business methods. The use of the mails for 
a reply to a wire, under such circumstances as 
described above, seems anything but business- 
like or courteous to myself and the board of 
directors of this district. 


The position was accepted today by a wire 
from another applicant. 


Yours truly, 
A SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS. 
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ORGANIZATION CHART 


The chart appearing on the opposite e 
was prepared by Miss M. E. Thurston of the 
Central: Continuation School, Rochester, 
N. Y. The purpose of this chart is to show 
the junior commercial positions and the pro- 
motional possibilities within each depart- 
ment. In other words, all of the clerical 
positions of a large business organization are 
outlined by departments in such a manner 
that the possibilities of promotion are clearly 
illustrated. 

This chart should be of general interest to 
all commercial teachers. It provides suitable 
subject-matter for discussion in bookkeeping 
and business administration classes. A 
teacher of business administration could 
profitably spend several class periods in 
discussing this chart. 

Miss Thurston is to be complimented for 
her work in designing the chart and we also 
want to thank Mr. S. B. Carkin, Director of 
Business Education in Rochester, for having 
furnished ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ with a blue 
print of the chart from which this drawing 
was made.—The Editor. 








“THE BALANCE SHEET” is published 
monthly by the South-Western Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. It is a magazine for 
commercial teachers and others who are 
interested in commercial education. 

“The Balance Sheet”’ will be sent to com- 
mercial teachers and school officials, who are 
interested in commercial education, without 
charge, upon request. Additional copies 
may be secured for class use at a rate of 10 
cents per copy, or $1.00 per dozen copies. 
All orders for additional copies should be 
placed by the teacher and should reach us 
not later than the Ist of the month, as it 
goes to press on the [5th. 

We should be advised promptly of a 
change in address. If a reader fails to re- 
ceive his copy of ““The Balance Sheet” for 
any month, he should notify this office during 
that month, otherwise we may not be able 
to supply a duplicate copy. Back numbers 
of the following issues are still available, and 
copies will be mailed upon request: 


...1920 

.. 1920 

1921 
September...........1921 
Octebet. .i..5 5... ee 
November...........1921 
1922 

April-May... . 1922 


We welcome for publication articles, 
problems, letters, exercises, questions for 
class discussion, announcements, and items 
of interest to commercial teachers in eral. 
The Balance Sheet, c/o South. Weetern 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BOOKKEEPING AND THE 
COMMANDMENTS 


Many a subject which is given in high 
school and college has as its excuse for being 
the idea that the subject improves one’s 
morals, i. e., teaches ethics. Bookkeeping 
is not taught primarily as an ethical study, - 
but I see in it some of the injunctions of 
The Ten Commandments. 

Thou shalt not steal. One of the 
objects of bookkeeping is to prevent stealing. 
Bookkeeping is based upon an exchange of 
values. There is both receiving and giving. 
In thievery there may be a receiving of 
value but there is no giving. A thief cannot 
keep books. He can hardly pretend to give 
values equal to those received, for in each 
transaction where there is not an exchange 
of values he would be faced by the fact that 
he must deceive himself when he records an 
exchange of values, i. e., equal debits and 
credits. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. We do have at- 
tempts at bearing false witness in book- 
keeping, but every bookkeeping student and 
every accounting student should be im- 
pressed with the fact that in his bookkeeping 
work he is trying to tell the truth. Nothing 
but the truth! To express the truth book- 
keepers and accountants strive. It is truly 
a hard goal to attain but the account workers 
and planners must have it continually in 
mind. 

And every day we see in the business 
failures, the jail sentences, and the mental 
anguish which overtakes the embezzler, the 
falsifier of records, the bearer of false witness, 
that the penalty for disobeying this com- 
mandment is sure to come. 


P. O. SELBY, 
State Teachers’ College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 








to admit of analysis. One of 

these is the value of knowledge. 
Ignorant people can and do live, 
but they get little out of life and 
give less to it. Through all the 
years they have hindered progress, 
and this hindrance has affected 
moral, mental, as well as material 
advance. Indeed, their influence 
reacts most seriously on the higher 
aspirations. The whole structure 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization needs 
to be examined at every joint. 
It is the fool’s part to fail to 
make a thorough investigation 
from the very foundation of edu- 
cational projects. 


—National School Digest. 
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HAPPY THOUGHTS 


Comprehensive Sentence 

Little Mary’s school-teacher uncle met 
her on the street and asked her if she were 
going to the picnic. 

“No, I ain’t,” she replied. 

““My dear,’ said the horrified pedant, 
“you should not say ain't. You must say, 
‘I am not going,’”’ and he proceeded to 
give her a little lesson in grammar. 

“IT am not going. You are not going. 
He is not going. We are not going. They 
are not going. Now, can you say that, 
Marie?”’ 

“‘Sure,’’” answered Marie with confidence. 
“There ain’t nobody going.” 


Corporate Finance 


A Wall Street man was very keen on 
having proficient clerks in his employ. 
Before a clerk could enter his office he was 
required to pass a written examination on 
his knowledge of business. 

At an examination one of the questions 
was: “Who formed the first company?” 

A certain bright youth was a little puzzled 
at this, but was not to be tloored. He wrote: 

“Noah successfully tloated a company 
while the rest of the world was in liquida- 
tion.’ : , 


He passed. —N. Y. Globe. 


Accounting 


When a fellow is allowed to muss a girl's 
hair, he considers it a net gain. She con- 
siders it a net loss. —The Pelican. 


War Tax 
Ikey (looking up from his book)—Fader, 
what is der meaning of ‘vortex?’ 
Father—Vy, Ikey, don’t you know? Dat’s 
der extra cent vat dey charge on movies 
und ice-cream cones.—Science and Invention. 


Ouch! 

“Why not buy an encyclopaedia?” in- 
sisted the Agent. “It can tell you anything 
you want to know,” 

“Don’t need it,” replied the Busy Man. 
“I have a son who has just been graduated 
from High School.” 


Knew His Limitations 


A small boy, when told by his Sunday 
school teacher that he would leave his body 
behind when he died, said in alarm: “I 
don’t understand that.” 

“You see,” exclaimed the teacher, ‘you 
will take all that is good with you to the 
better land and leave all that is naughty 
here on earth.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed understandingly, and 
then after a moment’s thought added 
soberly: “I guess I’m goin’ to be pretty 
thin up there, teacher.” 


As It Looks to Her 


Miss Gibson was instructing her class ° in 
uses of the various punctuation marks. 
The comma and full stop were fairl¥ simple. 
When she got to the exclamation and the 
question marks, things began to get compli- 
cated. So she wrote this sentence on the 
blackboard: 

“Where are you going?” 

“‘Now, children,’’ she asked, “which of 
you can tell me how to read that?’ 

The little eyes studied it intently, and at 
length one hand was slowly raised. 

“Come along, Alice Jones,’’ said Miss 
Gibson encouragingly, “let us hear you try.” 

“Where are you going, little button hook?” 
declaimed the small girl triumphantly. 


A Good Job 


The teacher had asked, ‘“‘Why did David 
say he would rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of the Lord?’ 

‘“‘Because,’’ answered a boy, “he could 
then walk outside while the sermon was 
being preached.” —Boston Transcript. 


Wireless 


“Pap,” said a colored youth, ‘Ah’d like 
you-all to expatiate on de way dat de tele- 
graph works.” 

“Dat’s easy ‘nuf, Rastus,” said the old 
man. “Hit am like dis: Ef dere was a 
dawg big ’nuf so his head could be in Bos- 
ting an’ his tail in New Yo’k, den ef you 
tromp on his tail in New Yo’k he’d bark 
in Bosting. Understan’, Rastus?’’ 

“Yessah! But how am de wireless tele- 
graph?” 

For a moment the old man was stunfped. 
Then he answered easily: ‘Jes’ presactly 
de same, Rastus, wid de exception dat de 
dawg am ‘maginary,” —The Lookout. 


Synonyms 


“John,” asked the teacher, ‘‘what is a 
synonym?” 

“A synonym,” said John, “is the word 
you use when you can’t spell the other 
one.””’ —The Watchman-Examomer (Phila- 
delphia). 


Death to ’Em All 


Aunt Jane was desirous of buying a gun 
for her nephew. The shopkeeper produced 
a couple. 

“This one shoots caps, and this one slug,”’ 
he said. 

“Oh, thank you,” exclaimed Tommy’s 
aunt. “I’ll take the second one, for we're 
troubled terribly by those slugs.”’ 
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BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES 


We have published in pamphlet form a series of exercises relating to the funda- 
mental principles of bookkeeping. These offer splendid material for use in elemen- 
tary bookkeeping classes or for a short course in bookkeeping and business meth- 
ods. They are particularly well adapted for use in the junior high schools. Nothing 
better can be found for supplementary work or for tests and examinations. The 
following is a brief description of the material contained in each of these pamphlets: 


No. 1. RECORDING TRANSACTIONS, 
POSTING AND THE TRIAL BALANCE 


The purpose of the discussion and exercises 
appearing in this pamphlet is to introduce 
the student to the subject of bookkeeping 
by showing its purpose through an explana- 
tion of business. Twenty-five short exercises 
are provided for practice work involving the 
use of the general journal, purchases journal, 
sales journal, cash book, ledger, and Trial 
Balance. One hundred twenty-five questions 
for class discussion. 


No. 3. A MODEL SET 


The purpose of this model set is to illus- 
trate the recording of transactions for a 
period of two months. The transactions 
completed during this period are properly 
recorded in a purchases journal, sales journal, 
cash book, general journal, and ledger. A 
model Trial Balance, Balance. Sheet; and 
Statement of Profit and Loss are also illus- 
trated. A short set covering a period of two 
months is provided for practice work. 
Twenty-five questions for class discussion. 


No. 2. BALANCE SHEET, 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS, 
AND LEDGER CLOSING 


The purpose of the discussion and exer- 
cises in this pamphlet is to explain the 
Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and 
Loss—the two reports prepared by the 
bookkeeper for the information of the owner 
of the business. One chapter of this pam- 
phlet is devoted entirely to the discussion 
of closing the ledger. Fourteen short exer- 
cises are provided for practice work. Fifty 
questions for class discussion. 


No. 4.. BUSINESS FORMS 
AND VOUCHERS 


The purpose of this pamphlet is to illus- 
trate those business forms used most fre- 
quently in connection with the performance 
of business transactions. A knowledge of 
business forms is necessary on the part of 
the student, for they represent the transac- 
tions to the bookkeeper. These forms and 
vouchers are illustrated in three colors. 
Fifteen exercises are provided for practice 
work. One hundred questions for class 
discussion. 


Each subject is developed independently of the others and each pamphlet 
may be purchased separately, if desired. A limited number of these pamphlets 
is available for school use at a net price of 20 cents each, or 80 cents for the com- 


plete set of four pamphlets. 
received until our supply is exhausted. 


Orders for these exercises will be filled in the order 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CERTIFIED 


“T took your 
course in accounting 
and have been certi- 
fied by the Vermont 
State Board of Ac- 
countancy. After 
receiving my degree 
I was appointed a 
member of the C. P. 
A. Examining 

Board by the Governor. Your course is well 
organized and effectively presented. I was 
certainly well pleased with the instruction that 
I received.” 

ADRIAN E. HOLMES. 


Mr. Holmes has been teaching com- 
mercial subjects for twelve years. During 
the last four years he has been director 
of the Commercial Department of the 
Burlington, Vt., High School. 


“I am just in 
receipt of a letter 
from the Secretary 
of the State Board 


of. Accountancy of 
Texas advising me 
that I have passed 
the C. P. A. Exam- 
ination satisfactori- 
ly. This examina- 
tion was prepared by the American Institute of 


Accountants. I know you will be pleased to 

learn of my success and again I cannot thank 

you enough for your untiring efforts to prepare 

me for the examination.” 
R. E. SEAY. 


Mr. Seay has been in charge of com- 
mercial education in the El Paso, Tex., 
High School for the past seven years. 


- ingly 


“T can unhesitat- 





recommend 
your course in Ac- 
countancy to those 
interested in study- 
ing or teaching this 
subject. The course 
is thorough and ar- 
ranged so that it 
may be mastered 
within a minimum of time. I must give you 
credit for preparing me to pass the Oklahoma 
C. P. A. examination last November.”’ 


C. W. KING. 


Mr. King has been teaching book- 
keeping and accounting in Hill’s Busi- 
ness College, Oklahoma City, during 
the past three years. Previous to that 
time he was a teacher in the High 
School at Tulsa, Okla. 





“T consider the 
small investment I 
made in this course 
to be the best I ever 
made. The_ thor- 
ough review of Ac- 
counting principles, 
and also of Com- 
mercial Law as ap- 
plied to accountancy, ; 
made it possible for me to pass the recent C. 
P. A. examination in the State of Kentucky. 
To anyone considering a course in Accountancy, 
I recommend this above all other courses with 
which I am familiar.” 


E. B. ALLBRITTEN. 
Mr. Allbritten is a teacher of com- 


mercial subjects in the Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, High School. 


A course in Accountancy is offered to commercial teachers at actual cost of 
material and service. This is a service proposition and we feel no hesitancy in recom- 
mending it to any commercial teacher who is interested in accountancy. The 
course is given under the direct supervision of a Certified Public Accountant, 
assisted by an advisory staff on which is represented professors of accounting in 
six universities. Two members of the staff are certified—one in Illinois and one 


in New York. 


Every commercial teacher in the United States ought to read a copy of ‘‘Evi- 


dence.’”’ It will be sent upon request. 


Cc. P. A. Department 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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in the advertisement. 





Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers available 
for positions, schools for sale, or persons desiring to purchase 
a school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 

Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of **The Balance Sheet,” 
309 W. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise indicated 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, age 30, B. C. S. degree, two years 
teaching and two years’ accounting experience 
desires a place in good business school as manager 
or teacher. Would invest in a good school. 
Address, F. E. T. 


Position as manager of a business college in 
eastern or middie western states by an experi- 
enced business school man, salary and com- 
mission. Would be interested in buying school 
eventually. Address, R. S. M. 


Young lady twenty-four years of age wants 
ition in a business school as teacher of Gri 
horthand, Bookkeeping. Spelling. English an 
Touch Typewriting. Five years experience. 
Prefer position in East or South. Address, C. A. 





Desire a position with some large business 
college as manager, or as teacher of beginning 
shorthand classes. Have had 14 years experience 
operating a large business college of my own. 
Am 34 years of age. Will go most anywhere. 
Address, C. R. P. 


Advertiser now head of Commercial Depart- 
ment of High School in Canada, desires position 
in similar capacity, Southern California pre- 
ferred. Over 25 years experience. Is recognized 
as capable business colicge manager. 13 years 
— of business college. Could engage for 

anuary 1, 1923. Address G. B. 


Position wanted by a thoroughly efficient lady 
teacher of Benn Pitman Phonography. Have 
had twelve years’ teaching experience. Am 46 
> of age. healthy and vivacious. Address, 
wa A. S., 294 Northwestern Ave., Milwaukee, 

is. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED: A well educated. ex- 
Pperienced man not much over thirty-five to take 
complete charge of a good small business college. 
Must be particularly good at securing new busi- 
ness and handling the employment end. Good 
chance for right man to acquire an interest. 
Address, Manager. 


Ohio Business college wants young man with 
a few hundred dollars, who can teach all com- 
mercial subjects and manage school. Must have 
at least one year teaching experience. Address, 


° ° 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


An absolutely reliable smal! college, now in 
seventh year, that has — met all obligations 
and enioys unusual! local reputation. Bank 
references and everything open to those Inter- 
ested. Step right in. the big earning season is 
here. Ideal location in Washington State. 
Address, **Reliable."’ 


Flourishing business college in growing south- 
ern city of 21,000. No competition. Splendid 
territory. Good attendance. Expenses very low. 
Priced for quick sale at less than inventory value. 
Address, B. S. 


All or part interest in oldest and best known 
school in a growing city of 100,000. If part in- 
terest is sold, must have man who Is a proven 
business getter or first-class teacher. This pro- 

ition will stand investigation, but unless you 
ave several thousand dollars to invest, do not 
reply. Address, *““Opportunity.”’ 


A high-grade small school in the largest city 
in Texas. Price $3,500. Address, No. 69. 


One of the best small business colleges tn the 
country. Has a very fine equipment worth about 
$12.000. School is doing about $15,000 cash 
business annually.; A reasonable cash payment 
and balance monthly. Address, Central West. 


An excellent business college in a choice loca- 
tion. This is a good opportunity to own your 
own business with a small cash investment. Ad- 
dress, H. E. 





Business College in city of 10,000 in Northern 
Indiana. $1000 cash or $1200 in payments bu 
it. Good buy for the right man. Address. H. H. 


Owner of established Ohio business school will 
sell reasonable. Finely equipped. Address, L. B. 


Business College in Central West, fully 
equipped, good attendance. and paying a good 
profit. A large investment not necessary. A 
good opportunity for a young man who wants 
to engage in the school business for himself on 
on a small capital. Address, M. N. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


Wanted to purchase or lease a medium sized 
business college. Prefer to lease but will purchase 
if necessary. Conducted a large business college 
fourteen years. Address, R. C. P. 





COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. A Htlexible 
system based on sound principles and modern practice. Arranged in 
four divisions, each division being complete in itself. A text which allows 
the teacher to use his own initiative with regard to methods in teaching. 
— to any length course desired. Practice sets with or without 
vouchers. 


20TH CENTURY BANK ACCOUNTING. A knowledge of bank account- 
ing on the part of each individual in the community is of mutual advantage 
to the bank and the community. The purpose of this text and practice 
set is to provide a knowledge of bank accounting. The practice set which 
accompanies the text, contains a reproduction of the transactions which 
are performed by the bank, and correlates the discussion of the principles 
in the text and their practical application. 


McKINSEY’S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING by J.0O. McKinsey. 
Two series. Series A in two volumes, Series B in three volumes. All 
transactions are contained in the texts. Blank books are provided in which 
to record the transactions. The use of vouchers is optional. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING by J. F. Sherwood. Two 
volumes. Cloth bound. 258 pages each. Also home study edition—30 
lessons. Planned for use as basic texts on accountancy with students 
who have completed a bookkeeping course and are familiar with the 
fundamental principles of bookkeeping. 


HOLMES PERSONALITY AND SALESMANSHIP by Arthur H. 
Holmes. Cloth bound. 254 pages. Divided into six parts relating to 
The Trend of Business, tting into Business, The Self-Development 


of Personality, Buying, Selling aoa Advertising. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC by Curry and Rubert. Copyright 1922. 
Practical and interesting with nonessentials eliminated. Interesting 
approach to the various topics. Drill on the fundamentals is emphasized. 
Numerous problems for oral drill throughout the text. 


PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW. A new revised edition just printed. A 
feature of the new text is the questions for class discussion and case prob- 
lems which appear at the end of each chapter. 


ROSS’S BUSINESS ENGLISH. A text designed for a short course in 
Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough treatise on essentials, 
omitting technicalities. 


20TH CENTURY TOUCH TYPEWRITING by I. E. Grisso. Cloth 
bound. 153 pages. The student's progress is on a scientific basis aided 
by finger gymnastic drills. Legal forms, tabulation and “rough draft” 
are special subjects treated in this text. 


PETERS’ BUSINESS SPELLER. Five thousand words classified accord- 
ing to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication and definition 
shown. 


LESLIE’S METHOD OF PENMANSHIP by S. E. Leslie. 96 pages. 
The author has very cleverly interwoven throughout the book a history 
of the development and progress of hand writing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
309 WEST THIRD STREET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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